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EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE IN MOHAVE SOCIETY * 


GEORGE DEVEREUX 
Topeka, Kansas 


INTRODUCTION 


HE present study is devoted to a description of that phase of 

“enculturation” which pertains primarily to the acquisition 
of technical skills and of the distinctive, culturally determined, 
formal aspects of social relations.‘ The socialization of the 
Mohave child, i.e., that phase of his enculturation which involves 
the structuring of his social personality, and the distribution of 
his libidinal cathexes or emotional commitments, will be described 
elsewhere, in order to underscore the fundamental psychological 
and sociological distinctness of these two phases of enculturation. 
(22.) 


1. Epucation For LiFe 
The Mohave had neither professional teachers, nor, properly 
speaking, a structured and systematic technique of education. 
Even the somewhat formalized admonitory and instructive 


* From the Musée de Homme, Paris. 

1Sports which, though they strengthen the body for warlike exploits, 
are primarily amusements, and sex-education are discussed elsewhere. 
(21, 19.) 
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speeches, known to occur among many Indian tribes, were absent 
among the Mohave, who, according to an informant “try to 
educate children by setting them a good example.” This does not 
mean, of course, that children were given no formal technical or 
ethical instruction, whenever it seemed proper to do so, or when- 
ever someone felt impelled to deliver a brief series of instructive 
remarks on some subject. In fact, the Mohave have a definite 
interest in teaching people to behave well; thus when it became 
apparent that I wished to be treated as a friend, my interpreter 
smilingly remarked that they were teaching me good Mohave 
manners “by precept, by example and by bawling you out.” (10.) 
Hence the Mohave begin to educate children as early as possible. 
(35.) 

The child’s principal teachers were the various members of its 
family, and, especially, its grandparents. It is probable that the 
maternal grandparents were assigned an especially conspicuous 
role in the education of children since, due to the instability of 
Mohave marriages, many women reared their children in the 
home of their parents. Older children, and even members of the 
child’s own age-group, also functioned as teachers, each child 
imparting to the others whatever knowledge it possessed. 

The practical training of boys was principally in the hands of 
their fathers and grandfathers. They were taught to hunt early 
in life, and, according to Wallace (35), boys who returned from a 
hunting or fishing trip without any game or fish were “gently 
chided.” They were also taught the technique of agriculture, as 
well as various arts and craft, partly by example, and partly by 
being associated with the work of their elders. The technique of 
warfare, which, to a limited extent, was acquired under the 
tutelage of the tribal braves (kwanami:yhe) (33), was also 
learned through practical methods. In brief, boys were trained 
in the techniques of making a living principally through the 
“work-shop” or “project” method, by being encouraged to partici- 
pate in adult activities. In addition, some of these techniques 
were also practiced in the course of play-activities, so that, among 
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the Mohave, as well as among many other primitive tribes, play 
and education for life formed an indissoluble whole. 

The fact that the simplicity of Mohave technology enabled 
the boy to participate constructively in various useful adult 
pursuits, probably strengthened his identification with his father 
or preceptor, and, at the same time, gave him a genuine sense of 
achievement, since, almost from the beginning, his work con- 
tributed to the welfare of his family. This did not lead, however, 
to that crude economic exploitation of children which is so 
characteristic of many of the backward rural areas of the great 
“civilized” nations. This is confirmed by the fact that no adult 
man ever complained to me of having been overworked or ex- 
ploited in his youth. 


Case 1: A pre-adolescent boy felt imposed upon, because 
he had to prepare some of his own meals, but did not mention 
that this was due to the fact that both of his parents were 
working for a living. It is probable that his resentment was 
due, in part, to the fact that cooking was felt to be a feminine 
occupation, which was engaged in only by three kinds of 
men: Male transvestites, who had abandoned all pretense of 
masculinity (3), middle-aged men married to pre-adolescent 
wives whom they nurtured for several years in a purely 
parental manner (6), and the “super-masculine” kwanami:- 
yhe braves, who could afford to cook for some sick family, 
without jeopardizing their masculine standing in the tribe. 
(33.) It is probably significant that this boy was the son of 
a half-breed woman, who once complained to me that, in her 
childhood, she had been burdened with a cradled child far 
too heavy for her. Her feeling of having been imposed upon 
was probably motivated by the fact that, due to her mixed 
ancestry, she had experienced some discriminatory treatment 
in her childhood. It is, therefore, probably also noteworthy 
that it was precisely this woman who stated that “we have 
begun spank our children, because we, ourselves, had been 
beaten so severely in school.” Yet even this boy eventually 
learned to enjoy cooking, and, while in Naval service, tried 
to obtain the rating of cook. (15.) 


The scope of the boy’s economic activities can be characterized 
in a few words. Agriculture was the core of Mohave economic life 
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(24), and was fully developed already when they were visited by 
the first Spanish travellers. There are, however, indications, that 
agriculture is not extremely ancient among the Mohave, since it 
was possible to record an origin-myth of agriculture, which in- 
dicated that cultivation superseded an earlier and inadequate 
hunting-fishing-gathering economy. (12.) The following minor 
myth also suggests that the “invention” (or, rather, introduction) 
of agriculture was a memorable event in Mohave history: “A 
crow flew over the country and dropped an ‘ear’ of some plant, 
which was probably corn. At first, the Mohave wondered what it 
was. Finally someone planted this ear of corn on the overflow of 
the Colorado River.” * Although most agricultural activities were 
masculine pursuits, women and girls helped to weed the fields, 
and also prepared the crops for storage. 

Hunting played an important role in Mohave life, not so much 
because it yielded substantial amounts of food, but because it 
involved prestige. Boys were therefore told to wash their eyes 
before going on deer-hunts, lest they should fail to see the game. 
On the whole, big game was not plentiful, however, and consisted 
primarily of deer, which, occasionally, strayed from the hills, and 
was brought down with the bow and arrow.* Boys also hunted 
rabbits, by thrusting a sharp stick into the rabbit’s burrow, until 
it got caught in the rabbit’s fur. The stick was then given a sharp 
twist, and the rabbit was pulled from its hole. Unlike the Hopi 
(7), the Mohave do not seem to have let badly wounded game lie 
around “because game must suffer,” but killed the wounded 
animals promptly. 

According to my informants ‘Hunters never (?) ate their own 
kill. When you eat what you kill, the delicious taste goes and 


2In aboriginal times the Mohave planted on the banks of the Colorado, 
whose recurrent floods periodically deposited fertile soil on the banks (24). 
At present the Mohave live in the valley, away from the river, and irri- 
gate their fields by means of ditches dug under the direction of the U. S. 
Government. 

%The deer-hunting pattern, which was a rather complex one, was de- 
scribed in detail by Stewart (32). 
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settles down above your eyes, and, when you get older, it begins 
to hurt. Then you go blind, even before you are very old.” 


Case 2: Hiko mahaye (White adolescent) was a famous 
hunter, who was as successful with the bow and arrow as 
with the gun. Although he never ate his own kill, he eventu- 
ally became blind, partly because he had inhaled the smoke 
of the gunpowder, and partly because the smell of the am- 
munition had affected him.* Had his blindness been caused 
by the bow and arrow, it could have been cured, but, at that 
time, guns were still a novelty among the Mohave, and the 
shamans could not cope with their effects, although, later on, 
they also learned to treat this ailment, and gunshot wounds 
as well. 


Unlike the Hopi (7), the Mohave did not seek to pacify and 
honor the killed game, and professed not to fear the vengeance of 
their kill. The fear of going blind, as a result of aiming and shoot- 
ing, indicates, however, at least a modicum of anxiety, which 
may, perhaps, be connected with aggressive voyeuristic fantasies. 
(13.) The taboo on eating one’s own kill, was, in turn, probably 
connected with certain cannibalistic impulses in which game is 
equated with children. (16.) These anxieties and impulses were, 
however, mastered in a typically Mohave manner, i.e., by sub- 
ordinating them to the pattern of generosity and of mutual give- 
and-take, because, even though the hunter was not supposed to 
eat his own kill, he was permitted to partake of game killed by 
others. This pattern, thus, reinforced tribal solidarity, and created 
a great deal of mutual goodwill. In addition, it enabled expectant 
parents (11), and the parents of young children (16), who were 
not permitted to hunt, to obtain adequate supplies of animal 
proteins. 


* Olfactory aversions play an important role in Mohave psychology. 
They especially dislike the odor of perfumes (14), and even more that of 
various bodily secretions such as: urine, faeces, female genital secretions, 
menstrual blood and semen (18, 20). In fact, a certain psychosomatic dis- 
ease, characterized by aversion to food, vomiting and other nausea-reac- 
tions, is said to be heralded by dreams in which one’s body is covered with 
the various bodily secretions of one’s spouse. 
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Fishing was also a fairly important source of food in aboriginai 
times, and the seining of the ponds along the Colorado River 
provided the Mohave with a certain amount of supplementary 
items of diet. 

Since none of these techniques was complicated, and did not 
tax even the strength and skill of small boys, children were in the 
position of contributing something to the family larder, not be- 
cause they were forced to do so, but as part of their recreationa 
and learning activities. 

The practical training of girls also involved cooperation with 
the mother or grandmother, who permitted and encouraged the 
little girl to participate in the various activities of adult women. 
Thus, almost in play, the little girl learned to cook, to bring wood 
and water, and to tend small children living in the same house- 
hold. She was also instructed in the preparation of clothing, the 
weaving of attractive baskets, and in the manufacture of pots, 
and of other feminine artifacts, such as brooms, sticks for stirring 
mush, and other simple household utensils. She also helped to 
weed the fields, gathered various wild foodstuffs, and learned to 
store the crops. A little later, she learned to do fine bead-work 
which, to this very day, brings good prices from tourists. Some of 
these techniques were also utilized in the group-activities of 
children, and many small girls enjoyed pretending that they were 
married to some playmate, and had to cook and keep house for 
him. (19.) As in the case of boys, the fact that many of these 
training-activities were both closely related to play, and economi- 
cally useful, tended to facilitate an early and constructive func- 
tional identification (23) with the mother or grandmother, and 
gave the girl a sense of her own importance. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some girls were somewhat more exploited than were 
boys, since, as stated above, my half-breed interpreter remarked 
rather wistfully that, as a child, she had to carry around various 
small children, and was bent almost double under the weight of 
the cradle. (9.) 

Shamanistic training and the acquisition of other techniques 
which presupposed appropriate dream-experiences, were fully 
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described in another context. (4.) On the whole, the core of such 
activities consisted of standardized dream-experiences, although 
the songs and miscellaneous other. techniques which they involved 
were acquired through direct observation. 

The management of the child’s dream-life (34) will be dis- 
cussed elsewhere, since dreaming occupies so focal a position in 
Mohave life that the significance of infantile dreams can be 
understood properly only within the framework of an analysis 
of the entire Mohave dreaming pattern. 


II. Eruicat Epucation 

Good and evil are important points of reference in Mohave 
thought and in the Mohave way of life, and are inextricably 
interwoven not merely with the tribal system of values, but also 
with many phases of tribal lore and mythical precedent. Thus, 
even though the Mohave are definitely not ritualistically inclined 
(18, 24), ethical norms are usually learned in conjunction with 
information pertaining to customs and folkways. 

Verbal instruction, of a highly formalized and ritualized nature, 
could, in theory at least, start even before birth. (13.) Under 
ordinary circumstances, however, ethical principles were taught 
in a highly informal manner. According to Wallace (35), grand- 
fathers often sat by the fire in the evening, and lectured the 
children as they lie in bed. “He also tells them stories, many of 
which are didactic in pointing out correct behavior.” According 
to my informants, however, most ethical precepts were presented 
in the form of brief, clipped, impromptu comments, whenever 
someone felt impelled to instruct the young. My informants also 
believed that gossip, which was freely bandied about in the 
presence of children, was a powerful influence in moulding be- 
havior, since even the most scabrous story is seldom, if ever, told 
without any comments regarding the ethical aspects of the 
incident. Thus, even though the Mohave do not seem to have 
formally warned their children that people would “laugh at them” 
if they misbehaved, even the most obtuse child could hear for 
himself that improper behavior was criticized and ridiculed by 
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the tribe as a whole. According to my informants the children 
were also given general information about ritual, taboos and 
customs. Above all, they were constantly admonished to observe 
certain basic principles of common decency, to be generous, help- 
ful and to “respect themselves” in the French sense of this term.® 
They were also impressed with the social importance of such 
tribal values as the survival of the family and of the tribe. (5.) 
All such speeches were copiously interspersed with references to 
mythical precedents, which at once justified and exemplified 
ethical conduct. Ethical themes were also illustrated with refer- 
ences to contemporary incidents, the speaker praising the ex- 
emplary conduct of, e.g., a certain virtuous and faithful old 
couple, and criticizing, e.g., the behavior of O:ote. (14.) In 
other words, the Mohave approach to the inculeation of the 
principles of good and evil was not one-sided, and did not involve 
an attempt to induce the child to believe that all adults led 
exemplary lives, that virtue was always rewarded, and sin always 
punished. The child was given a realistic picture of human 
conduct, and was merely urged to prefer good deeds to mis- 
behavior. At the same time, it was taught to be tolerant of the 
foibles of those whose shortcomings were due to the fact that it 
was in their “nature” to misbehave. (5.) 

According to the Mohave “we try to educate our children by 
setting them an example,” because “that is the best way.” Thus, 
the work-shop approach to education also pervaded the ethical 
indoctrination of children. The fact that some parents did not 
lead exemplary lives did not absolve them, of course, from the 
duty of teaching their children the right thing, although, in 
the opinion of the Mohave, mere moralizing was less effective 


5 This word is placed in quotation marks in order to emphasize that it is 
used in the French sense, i.e., in the sense in which self-respect implies 
primarily the avoidance of evil deeds, and a regard for the rights and self- 
respect of others. Thus, a grossly insulted Frenchman frequently exclaims: 
“Respect yourself!” instead of saying “You behave disrespectfully toward 
me!” The tremendous social significance of such a conception of self-re- 
spect, which is not rooted in infantile narcissism, hardly needs to be 
stressed. 
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than ethical indoctrination supported by good example. Hence, 
the behavior of certain persons was explained by the remark 
that “the whole family behaves badly.” The conception that 
the misbehavior of children is but a reflection of parental 
misconduct is, of course, fully compatible with the Mohave 
belief that the birth of deformed or handicapped children 
(11), and many childish ailments as well (16), are a direct 
outcome of parental violations of various taboos, or of parental 
misconduct. It is hardly necessary to add that this attitude 
is sharply at variance with the comfortably self-righteous Oc- 
cidental tendency to view childish misbehavior as the unde- 
served misfortune of ideally perfect parents.* In the light of 
these remarks it is quite evident that Wallace’s perspicacious 
statement, that parents are “ashamed” if their children misbe- 
have (35), has a meaning which is different indeed from the one 
which the casual Occidental reader may be inclined to attribute 
to it. This sense of personal failure may also explain why Mohave 
parents seldom punish their children, and, in extreme cases, 
prefer to ask the child’s own group to punish it, rather than 
undertake to administer corporal punishment personally. (35.) A 
related, and equally striking, aspect of Mohave ethical education 
was the fact that parents whose lives were not exemplary did not 
seek to justify their own misconduct by claiming that adults, 
because they are adults, are free to deviate from the rules which 
they seek to impose on their children. It cannot be sufficiently 
stressed that, in Mohave society, there was no discontinuity (1) 
between the ethical demands made upon children, who were 
thought of as adults in the making, and those made upon adults. 
The parents were therefore unable to rationalize and to justify 
their own deviations from the ethical norm by an appeal to 
superior adult privileges. In brief, Mohave children were not 
systematically deluded into idealizing their parents, and, there- 


6 Chinese parents also feel that the misbehavior of their children is in- 
dicative of their own failure to perform their parental role adequately, and 
therefore hold that the parent, rather than the juvenile delinquent himself, 
deserves censure and punishment. 
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fore, when they did discover the foibles of their elders, probably 
experienced less of a “let-down” than our children do. This may 
account for the Mohave Indian’s conspicuous ability to give 
warmth and affection to persons of whose foibles he is quite 
aware, which, in turn, tends to preclude a self-deluding over- 
valuation of any love object. Needless to say, so realistic and 
sane an attitude toward human beings as they are, and toward 
love in the broadest sense of the term, would be impossible with- 
out a correspondingly mature and socially constructive person-- 
ality-makeup. 

The above discussion of ethical education dealt primarily with 
patterns of behavior and with attitudes not directly related to 
sexuality. The so-called “moral” (i.e., sexual) education of 
children will be discussed elsewhere. (19.) 


III. Disciptine 

In aboriginal times, discipline was exceedingly mild, and con- 
sisted primarily in advice and in admonitions. This approach to 
discipline was probably determined by the belief that even unborn 
children (13) and sucklings (8) are accessible to reasonable 
remonstrances and to ethical advice. This, in turn, presupposes, 
implicitly at least, a belief in man’s inherent goodness and in an 
innate desire to do well, which can be mobilized by setting the 
child a good example, and by offering it rational advice in a 
kindly and patient manner. According to Wallace (35), even 
infantile temper-tantrums were dealt with in a calm, patient and 
rational manner: “His mother ‘talks to him and tries to make 
him stop;’ but if the fit of ill temper continues, it is ignored.” 
Even if the child persisted in misbehaving, the parents merely 
repeated their admonitions. “They tell the child that it behaves 
badly and urge it to behave decently and sensibly.” In more 
extreme cases “the child is told ‘to go away and never come back’ 
and it usually goes off for an hour or two and then returns ‘and 
no one says anything.’” (35.) Wallace also states that “If an 
older boy ‘gets to be real bad and mean’ his mother or father 
‘tells the other boys to beat him up.’ All the boys then get 
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together and give him a sound thrashing.” (35.) Although my 
own informants did not mention this disciplinary technique, 
Wallace’s data are compatible with the technique of group- 
punishment inflicted upon the obnoxious kamalo:y. (14.) The 
practice of delegating corporal punishment to the child’s own 
age-group was, furthermore, effective, since, as will be shown 
further below, children apparently fear the condemnation of their 
own playmates more than they fear that of adults. 

Psychologically speaking, the practice of threatening the child 
with the bugaboo nyevedhi: (ghost of the dead), who may come 
and take the child away (35), was probably an extension of the 
practice of causing the child to be punished by its own playmates. 
Both of these disciplinary measures conveyed to the child the 
realization that evil deeds automatically elicit punishment, and 
that its “meanness” was not primarily a rebellion against the, 
possibly arbitrary, wishes of the parents, but a revolt against the 
natural order of society and of the universe. Leighton and Kluck- 
hohn (26) suggest that this technique of intimidation also has 
the additional advantage of defining the role of the warning 
parents as a friendly one, thus diverting the child’s resentment 
from the parents to an external disciplinary force. One infers 
that since this supernatural force seemed to be truly overwhelm- 
ing, the child’s counter-aggressions were, of necessity, inhibited, 
and, presumably, went to reinforce its super-ego. One also.infers 
that the threat of being carried away by the ghost of the dead 
was, probably, credible indeed, since the Mohave believe that 
the nyevedhi: sometimes visit their relatives in dream and seek 
to induce them to die, in order to join them in the land of the 
dead. (15.) Be that as it may, the ideas of two small children 
about death, which will be recorded elsewhere, clearly indicate 
that children had a genuine fear of the nyevedhi:. 

According to Wallace “a child sometimes runs off and hides 
in order to escape a scolding or punishment, and returns only 
when he thinks that his misdeed is forgotten.” (35.) This reaction 
pattern was manifested in a somewhat excessive form by a 
neurotic part-Chemehuevi boy, who habitually drifted from one 
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home to another, usually leaving his last home after perpetrating 
some anti-social act. 

Children who exhibited continuous outbursts of temper, and 
were altogether unmanageable, were believed to be potential 
shamans. (4.) 

Gossip and ridicule were also powerful means of discipline, 
especially if the child’s own contemporaries teased or ostracised 
it. This was forcibly demonstrated to me when, at the end of an 
interview, a neurotic boy insistently and humbly beseeched me 
to persuade another child to stop teasing him, and promised to 
behave himself in the future, if I succeeded in removing this 
threat to his self-esteem. 

It cannot be sufficiently stressed that Mohave discipline was 
usually administered in a manner which did not threaten the 
child’s basic ego-security. ‘People merely scolded their children, 
and admonished them to behave themselves. They were, however, 
careful not to hurt the child’s feelings, because children are so 
sensitive that they might die if they came to feel that they were 
not loved.” * 

Corporal punishment administered by the child’s parents or 
seniors was formerly practically unheard of. In fact, many in- 
formants flatly denied that, in aboriginal times, any adult ever 
hit a child. “To this very day the old Mohave say that anyone 
who hits a child must be simply crazy.” In fact, only by stretch- 
ing the meaning of “corporal punishment” to its limits is it pos- 
sible to assert that one group of children formed an exception to 
the rule that adults did not lay violent hands on youngsters. 
Stewart (33) described in some detail the ordeals to which some 
four to six year old boys were submitted, in order to ascertain 
whether or not they were potential kwanami:yhe (braves). If a 
boy submitted passively to being pushed into a bee’s nest, and to 
pinching, scratching and switching, or failed to endure these tests 
stoically, the Mohave felt that his dreams did not qualify him for 


™This statement is, of course, fully compatible with the findings of 
psychoanalysis, witness Ferenczi’s dictum “The unloved child dies,” and 
Levy’s study of primary affect hunger (27). 
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the role of a military champion. If, however, he fought back, or 
stared unconcernedly at his tormentor, he was deemed to be a 
potential brave. 

The Mohave first experienced corporal punishment in Govern- 
ment schools, where, as is well known, severe beatings and other 
brutal forms of punishment were formerly routine techniques of 
discipline. The younger Mohave are fully aware of the fact that 
their own attitudes toward corporal punishment were deeply 
affected by their own school-experiences. “We learned to strap 
our children occasionally, because we had been strapped so often 
and so severely in school.” Yet, as late as 1933, and possibly even 
later, the older Mohave did all they could to stem the rising tide 
of corporal punishment. 


Case 3: “If you strap your child, the older people think 
that you must be crazy. They say that they themselves 
never strapped their own children, and merely talked to 
them and tried to set them a good example. Even some of the 
younger Mohave—such as my husband—continue to feel 
that way about corporal punishment. You know that my 
son, who is my husband’s stepson, is quite wicked, and some- 
times even hits his stepfather. My husband wouldn’t think 
of hitting back, however, and just laughs about it. When I 
tell him to hit my son when he is naughty and hits him, my 
husband merely says that a seven year old boy can’t hurt 
him, and that, therefore, he has no reason to strike back 
at him.” ® 


Yet, nowadays, even the older generation is gradually beginning 
to accept the idea of corporal punishment. 


Case 4: In 1933, the old shaman Hivsu: Tupo:ma and I 
were at the house of my interpreter, when the latter spanked 
her son for having, in a fit of temper, wantonly broken a 
phonograph and a panel of the door. When I vehemently 
objected to the spanking, and appealed to the shaman to 


8It must be admitted, however, that this man was an exceptionally 
sweet-tempered and kindly person, even by Mohave standards, who was 
adored by his stepson. When he was thrown and killed by a wild horse, 
his stepson took his death so much to heart that he became temporarily 
addicted to alcohol. (15.) 
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remind my interpreter of the traditional Mohave attitude 
toward corporal punishment, Hivsu: Tupo:ma, to my sur- 
prise, sided with my interpreter, and said “Something has to 
be done about this boy. He is really wicked and will probably 
become a shaman in later life.” It is necessary to add, how- 
ever, that, even though both the interpreter and Hivsu: 
Tupo:ma considered the spanking administered on this occa- 
sion as a “severe” one, by European and American standards 
of punishment it consisted of little more than a few light 
slaps on the boy’s buttocks. 


Another characteristic aspect of the Mohave spanking pattern 
is the fact that children are never beaten “in cold blood,” or “on 
general principles.” “I beat my son only after he drives me 
literally wild with his behavior.” Formerly Mohave parents had 
to be practically beside themselves with anger before they raised 
a hand against one of their children, and were afterwards usually 
thoroughly ashamed of their outburst. 

As is to be expected, the adoption of corporal punishment was 
either determined by, or else brought in its train, also a certain 
prudishness and anti-instinctual orientation (17), which was like- 
wise borrowed from Occidental civilization. This explains why 
Wallace’s informants, who were considerably younger than mine, 
took a more negative attitude (35) toward infantile sexuality 
than my informants had done, and denied that children led a 
sexually rather active life. 

Another borrowed trait is the tendency of the younger Mohave 
to leave their children alone at home, and to let them fend for 
themselves during the day. This practice must not be confused 
with the aboriginal custom of letting groups of children amuse 
themselves all day away from the home, which merely reflected 
an approving attitude toward youthful strivings for independence, 
whereas the current practice merely betrays a certain selfish 
indifference to the child’s emotional needs. 

Mohave children are not impervious to this new type of disci- 
pline and neglect. 


Case 5: Seven years after the spanking incident reported 
above, my interpreter’s son, who, by that time, was a clever 
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and nice lad of 13 or 14, was acting as my interpreter during 
an interview with a small delinquent boy. When the little 
informant described the manner in which he had been treated 
by various people, my youthful interpreter remarked rather 
bitterly: “People don’t care what they do to children!” This 
adolescent’s feeling, that he had been partially neglected, 
and made to fend for himself, lasted a long time, and was 
not turned into constructive channels until about 13 years 
after the spanking episode, when, while serving as a seaman 
second class, he wrote to me that “I may strike for a cook 
soon. I sure like to cook. I always had to prepare my own 
meals when I was home alone, and I get a lot of fun out 
of it.” (15.) 


Due to this change in the technique of disciplining the child, 
present-day Mohave children are somewhat less carefree, and less 
temperamental, but also less well adjusted, and somewhat more 
shy and timid, than they were even as late as 1933. At that time 
it was still possible to observe how kind Mohave children were 
toward each other, and how confident and outgoing their behavior 
toward strangers was. Yet, all things considered, even today the 
Mohave child seems freer and better socialized than the majority 
of children in our own society. This finding will not surprise 
those familiar with Lowie’s ironically sagacious dictum that the 
“higher” a civilization, the more brutal is the treatment meted 
out to children. (28.) The conclusion which certain schools of 
thought may be inclined to draw from Lowie’s statement—i.e., 
that civilization is purchased at the cost of the frustration of 
libidinal,® rather than of aggressive, impulses—is, however, un- 
tenable, for reasons which I have set forth, and documented in 
some detail, in another context. (18.) In fact, Lowie’s accurate 
remark calls for precisely the opposite conclusion. It is my im- 
pression that many primitive children are unusually easily 


9In psychoanalysis the term “libidinal” is used to designate impulses, 
wishes and needs as well as affective investments which stem from the 
impulse to love, as distinct from the aggressive impulse. The psychoana- 
lytic conception of “libido” has so little in common with “libidinousness” 
in the pejorative sense, that neurotic lecherousness is viewed primarily as a 
manifestation of aggression, rather than of love (libido). 
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enculturated and socialized, primarily because their education, 
unlike that of our children, inhibits not their libidinal but only 
their aggressive strivings and activities. This thesis is fully 
compatible with K. A. Menninger’s (31) and F. Deri’s (2) theory 
that only pre-genital (aggressive) partial impulses can be sub- 
limated, while mature, genital sexuality can only be inhibited or 
degraded. 

The most convincing proof of the soundness of Mohave techni- 
ques of discipline is Wallace’s finding, which is indirectly con- 
firmed also by Kroeber’s (25), MeNichols’ (29), Stewart’s (33), 
and, above all, by Wallace’s (35) data and, directly, by my own, 
that “Despite this benevolent attitude, parents expect and usually 
receive respect and obedience.” (35.) Personally I would be 
inclined, however, to reword this statement, and affirm that not 
despite, but precisely because of, this benevolence Mohave 
parents enjoyed the love and respect of their children, who 
developed fairly early in life a rational and not overly tyrannical 
ego-ideal, which effectively deflected hostility from the in-group, 
and directed it, in moderate amounts, primarily at the out- 
group. (15.) 


CoNCLUSION 

Lowie (28) and Mead (30), as well as others, have shown, 
more than two decades ago, that primitive education—which is 
usually characterized by a great amount of tolerance and respect 
for the child—is a very effective way of enculturating and 
socializing the child. This is not surprising, since most modern 
theories of child-training, which were developed on the basis of 
insights yielded by classical psychoanalytic theory, correspond 
in most respects to the major features of many primitive systems 
of education. 
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THE SALT TRADE AMONG THE MONTANA INDIANS 
OF THE TARMA AREA OF EASTERN PERU 


ANTONINE O.F.M. 
Catholic University of America 


N the documents which deal with the montana Indians of the 

Tarma area in Eastern Peru, the large salt deposits of the Cerro 
de la Sal are frequently mentioned. Sinee, to all appearances, 
nothing has been published-on the exploitation of these deposit» 
by the Indians of that territory and especially on the inter-tribal 
trade in this highly prized commodity, a few facts gleaned from 
reports of eye witnesses may be welcome. This paper, then, will 
endeavor to report on the salt deposits themselves, the Indian 
methods of mining and transporting the mineral and the inter- 
tribal salt trade. 

The salt deposits, commonly called the Cerro de la Sal, 
exploited by the Indians of the Tarma area, were situated about 
two leagues east of the Rio Paucartambo and about one league 
above the junction of that river with the Rio Tulumayo.' The 
Cerro itself had the shape of a gently sloping hill. The side which 
faced the Paucartambo was about one half league from base to 
summit. Near the summit lay the deposits which were worked 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. During these 
centuries, the deposits in the form of a large vein of salt were 
exposed for a distance of about three leagues, possibly as the 
result of a landslide. All eye witnesses agree that this salt vein 
at that time was approximately thirty varas (about fifty-five 
feet) wide. It was solid (de piedra) and the color was either 
white or brownish red. The vein ran from the northeast towards 
the southwest.” 


1 All geographical names are cited in accordance with the maps of the 
American Geographical Society of New York. 

2Informacion dada ante el General D. Alonso de la Cueva Messia, Cor- 
regidor y Justicia Mayor de la Provincia de Tarma . . . sobre inquirir el 
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The salt from the Cerro was preferred by the Indians not only 
because it seemed to be stronger and added a special savor to 
the food but also because it was so readily available. The Indians 
of the Tarma area knew of other salt deposits but the Cerro was 
the preferred source. Thus, there were some salt wells on the 
Rio Pangoa at a place called Siripo. The Indians knew how to 
evaporate the water and to recover the salt apparently even 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. However, the yield was small 
and sufficed to support only about six Campa families.* Other 
deposits were known also near Ayacucho but these were located 
several days’ journey from the nearest stream and hence were 
not casily accessible. For these reasons, the Indians preferred to 
get their salt from the Cerro. It was better and more easily 
obtainable. 

Each year, generally during the months of July, August and 
September—the comparatively dry months of the montafa—the 
Indians came in large numbers to the Cerro to procure salt.* Eye 
witnesses state that during these months they had seen as many 
as five hundred natives thus engaged.” One witness even reports 


mejor camino que se supiere para la entrada al Cerro de la Sal y montafia 
de los Andes, aio de 1687, folio 1-15. The original document was used by 
the writer through the courtesy of Sr. Antolin Bedoya Villacorta of Lima. 
The same document has been published by P. Bernardino Eizaguirre with 
slight variations in Revista del Archivo Nacional del Peru (Lima, 1921), 
II. 391-410. Hereafter this document will be cited as Informacion .. . 
Messta. All of the informants were experienced frontiersmen, some were 
even related to Campa families. 

“Informacion del Capitan D. Alonso Sanchez de Bustamante. Los Reyes, 
14 de Septiembre de 1691. This original deposition is contained in a volume 
of manuscripts in the private library of P. Ruben Vargas Ugarte of Lima. 
P. Vargas has given the volume the title: Misiones Franciscanas en el 
Oriente Peruano. Hereafter this collection of documents will be cited as 
Coleccion .. . Vargas. The pertinent reference is found on folios 176a and 
176b. 

4Informacion del Capitan D. Alonso Sanchez de Bustamante. Los Reyes. 
14 de Septiembre de 1691. Coleccion Vargas, folio 168b. 

> Testimonio del Capitan Pedro Suarez Guerra. Pueblo de Santa Ana de 
Pampas, 1 de Marzo de 1687, in, Informacion . . . Messia, folios 2-4. 
Pedro Suarez Guerra was the owner of a hacienda about seven leagues 
from the Cerro. 
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that he had seen a thousand.® During the remaining months of 
the year, it would seem that the Cerro was almost completely 
abandoned except by those who dwelt in its vicinity. Thus, one 
Spanish expedition which arrived at the Cerro in the month ot 
May, 1691, found only forty-four Indians there and judged that 
only four to six had been cutting salt at that time.’ 

The Indian method of cutting the salt from the vein was to all 
appearances rather primitive. In this work, it seems their main 
purpose was to hew out a block of salt of sufficient size so that 
one Indian would be able to carry it to the river without excessive 
difficulty. Eye witnesses state that the ordinary block of salt 
thus cut weighed between thirty-five and fifty pounds.* The only 
tools mentioned by the witnesses as used by the Indians in this 
work were an iron axe of the type used to cut wood and several 
large round stones taken evidently from the bed of some stream. 
The use of the stones is not explained.® 

After the salt had been cut it was carried down to the Paucar- 
tambo River where it was loaded on balsas for transportation 
down the river. Some of these rafts, of course, had been used to 
bring the Indians to the Cerro. However, the majority of the 
balsas used in this traffic were made on the spot for the purpose. 
The witnesses were struck by the large piles of balsa logs which 
they saw along the bank of the Paucartambo: cut, trimmed and 
stacked to dry out and ready for use.'° Some ingenuity was shown 
by the natives in their method of loading the salt on the balsas 
for transportation. One witness reports that he saw the Indians 
building a small elevated platform in the middle of the balsa (a 


6 Relacion del P. Fray Francisco de la Huerta de las entradas, viajes y 
reconocimientos que hizo personalmente a las montafias. Guanuco, 18 de 
Diziembre de 1691. Coleccion Vargas, folio 319. 

7Testimonio de D. Joseph de Ames, Corregidor de Tarma. Acobamba, 
12 de Junio de 1691. Coleccion Vargas, folio 93. 

8 The expedition of 1691, alluded to above, found six to eight such blocks 
of salt scattered along the trail to the Paucartambo River where their 
bearers had thrown them at the approach of the Spaniards. 

® Testimonio de D. Bartolome de Veraum. Tarma, 30 de Junio de 1691. 
Coleccion Vargas, folio 121. 

10 [bid., folio 122. 
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babracot) upon which the salt blocks were placed to keep them 
out of the water. For protection against a chance rain, a covering 
of palm leaves was placed over the cargo."' Another witness, 
however, states that the Indians merely packed the salt blocks 
on the raft from prow to stern with no thought of protecting the 
cargo.'? During the three months’ salt harvest, a small flotilla 
composed of ten to twenty balsas loosely tied together was not 
an unusual sight. One Spaniard reports that he saw as many as 
sixty balsas at one time floating down stream." Several witnesses 
agree that about 600 balsas were ordinarily engaged in this traffic 
during the harvest season." 

The sourees are quite definite when they speak of the location 
of the salt deposits and of their exploitation. They are equally 
definite when they speak of the existence of an inter-tribal trade 
in this salt. However, the documents are not quite clear concern- 
ing all phases of this trade. The area which was supplied with salt 
from the Cerro extended from the Conibos on the middle Ucayali 
to the Campas near Ayacucho.” The Campas of the Cerro seem 


1 Carta del Bachiller D. Antonio de Velasco, Vicario Juez Eclesiastico 
de la Provincia de Tarma al P. Fray Feliz de Como, Comisario General 
del Peru. Tarma, 28 de Febrero de 1687. Archivum Generale Ordinis 
Minorum, Missiones Peruviae. XI/39, folio 223b. This document was 
copied from the central archives of the Franciscan Order in Rome by a 
friend. 

12 Memorial que escribio el P. Fray Manuel de Biedma sobre las misiones 
de las montaias a peticion del Duque de la Palata, Virrey del Peru, afio 
de 1682. Coleccion Vargas, folio 353. Biedma also notes that these balsas 
were fifteen to eighteen feet long. Biedma had been actively engaged in 
the missions on the frontiei since 1665. 

18 Tbid., folio 353b. 

14 Memorial de los Padres Franciscanos sobre el Cerro de la Sal. Lima, 
27 de Noviembre de 1690. Archivum Generale Ordinis Minorum, Missiones 
Peruviae, X1/39. folio 231. 

15 Relacion . . . Huerta. Coleccion Vargas, folio 318b. The Conibos re- 
ceived their salt either by raiding the Piros and Mochobos or from the 
Jesuit missionaries of Maynas on their annual visits to those missions. As 
far as the writer knows, this use of salt by the Jesuits of Maynas as an 
inducement to the forest tribes to settle in their missions has never been 
pointed out. However, it is frequently mentioned in the documents as a 
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to have exercised some slight control over the deposits, for the 
Indians of other areas who came to mine salt there paid these 
Indians and especially their cacique for the privilege. In return, 
the cacique of the Cerro exercised some ascendancy over the other 
Campa groups who lived farther down the river."* The reason 
for this prestige however is not clearly defined and it may pos- 
sibly have been a result of purely personal qualities, since there 
is mention of only one eacique of the Cerro who thus influenced 
the others. To all appearances, the majority of the Indians who 
came directly to the Cerro for their salt were Campas, with the 
neighboring Amueshas in the minority. There is no indication 
that members of other tribes came to the Cerro itself. 

The salt needed by other tribes of the interior was procured by 
barter with the Campas. Three tribes: the Piros, Mochobos and 
Remos, are mentioned specifically in the documents as being 
supplied in this way.'’ There may, of course, have been others.'* 
In return for the salt, the Campa traders received clothes, 
feathers, monkeys, birds, pottery and the like. Some of these 
objects were brought by these Campas to the Indians of the 
Cerro on their next trip to pay for the privilege of getting salt.’ 


matter of settled policy with these missionaries, who of course could draw 
their supply from the famous salt deposits of Maynas. 

16 Memorial . . . Biedma. Coleccion Vargas, folio 385b. Biedma relates 
that in 1674: “Siquinche, cazique del Cerro de la Sal, a quien respetavan y 
temian todos por el interes de la sal, avia embiado orden a Mangore (a 
cacique on the Perene) . . . pidiendole con muchas instancias matase a los 
Padres .. .” 

17 Relacion e informe por el Padre fray Manuel de Biedma, Presidente 
de la conversion de Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles de los Campas sobre 
el feliz descubrimiento y entrada que se hizo el afio de 1685 en dicha 
conversion, in, Coleccion de Documentos que apoyan el Alegato de Bolivia 
en el Juicio Arbitral con la Republica del Peru (Buenes Aires, 1906), IT. 
327. See also, Relacion . . . Huerta. Coleccion Vargas, folio 319. 

18The barter between the Piros and the Campas was carried on at a 
special spot on the banks of the Rio Ene. A neutral zone? 

19 Testimonio de Cristobal de Zevallos, mulato libre. Pueblo de Santa 
Ana de Pampas, 3 de Marzo de 1687, in, Informacion . . . Messia, folios 
7-9. This Zevallos had spent sixteen years on the Tarma frontier. He was 
compadre of several Andes Indians. 
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After the coming of the white man with his iron tools, there 
was an interesting extension of this trade. A contemporaneous 
witness gives this report: “These (the Campas) then transport 
the salt from the Cerro down the river in balsas as I have 
witnessed and from their lands, they transport it to others, ex- 
changing it for cotton mantles and other clothes, parrots, monkeys 
and other curious things. . . . All these goods they bring with 
them when they return for salt and they exchange them with 
those who live at the Cerro and in the vicinity. These come to 
the Cerro loaded down with the iron ware which they have pro- 
cured in exchange for the articles brought the preceding year. 
For these Indians receive the jungle products and bring them 
through Tarma and Paueartambo and return to supply the 
infidels with iron... so that all are well supplied with iron. 

20 

Such was the inter-tribal salt trade of the Indians of the Tarma 
region. It was the means of uniting each year at the Cerro a fair 
pereentage of the Campa tribe and perhaps also it aided the 
transmission of culture traits from one tribe to the other of that 
area. As such it could have been a constant factor tending 
towards breaking down the isolation of the small tribes within 
the area of that trade. Hence, it would seem, that this trade could 
be a matter of some importance for the anthropologists interested 
in the montana tribes of eastern Peru. 


20 Relacion .. . Huerta. Coleccion Vargas, folio 319. = 
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